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coal, and salt, the inconvenience will be small, and
the expense of transhipment will hardly exceed the
cost oi twelve miles of haulage. For the carriage of
soldiers and horses there will be no difficulty, as after
long railway journeys they must eat and rest, which
they can always do at the change. There will un-
doubtedly be some difficulty as to munitions of war
and all military stores, but it would be absurd to
suggest that we should spend two millions of money
for this object only. What we should aim at is the
provision of such railway communication as .will pro-
vide for present wants, with a power of such an
increase as will give facility for considerable augmen-
tation if it is hereafter found necessary. This, I
believe, we have done, and more than this we ought
not to do/

Nothing that I could say would throw any addi-
tional light on the merits of the question. But in the
elaborate discussions which have since taken place
among professional engineers in England, I some-
times observe that Lord Mayo's views have been
misunderstood. Several of the disputants speak as if
the Viceroy had proposed to make isolated sections
of narrow-gauge lines, running in connection with the
broad-gauge railways. Such a system would have
involved transhipment at every junction, and no one
was more sensible of its impolicy than the Earl or
Mayo himself. 'We are not inclined/ he wrote to
the Secretary of State, * to acquiesce in the expediency
of constructing 'short lengths of railways on a gauge
different from that in common use. If narrow-gauge